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“THOU SHALT NOT,” SAID MARTIN VAN BUREN 
Canio XXXVII 
Wi ineaah shalt not,” said Martin Van Buren, “jail em 


for debt. 
That an immigrant should set out with good banknotes 
and find ’em at the end of his voyage 
but waste paper . . . if a man have in primeval forest 
set up his cabin, shall rich patroon take it from him? 
High judges?—are, I suppose, subject to passions 
as have affected other great and good men, also 
subject to esprit de corps.” 
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“The Calhouns,” remarked Mr. Adams, 
“have flocked to the standard of feminine virtue” — 
“Peggy Eaton’s own story” (Headline 1932). 
Shall we call in the world to conduct our 
municipal government? 
Ambrose (Mr.) Spencer, Mr. Van Renselaer, 
were against extension of franchise. 
“Who work in factories and are employed by the wealthy” 
(State Convention 1821)—dixit Spencer: 
“Man who feeds, clothes, lodges another 
has absolute control over his will.” 
Kent said they would “deplore in sackcloth and ashes 
if they preserved not a senate 
to represent landed interest, and did they 
jeopard property rights?” To whom Mr. Somebody 
Tompkins: 
“Filled your armies 
while the priests were preaching sedition 
and men of wealth decrying government credit 
. . in order to feed on the spoils.” 


“Two words,” said Mr. Van Buren, “came in with our 
revolution, 

and, as a matter of fact, why are we sent here? 

As for you, Mr. Chief Justice Spencer, 

if they vote as they are bid by their employers 

they will vote for the property which you so wish to pro- 
re 
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Ezra Pound 


“When a turnpike depends upon congress 
local supervision is lost 
not surrender our conduct to foreign associations 
working classes 
who mostly 
have no control over paper, and 
derive no profit from bank-stock .. . 
merchants will not confess overtrading 
nor speculators the disposition to speculate 
revenue for wants of the government 
to be kept under public control . . . do they pour 
national revenue into banks of deposit 
in seasons of speculation? . 
diminish government patronage . . . sailor 
not to be lashed save by court . . . land 
to actual settler (as against Mr. Clay).” 


And when her father went broke, Mr. Eaton . . . gave 
rise to 

Washington gossip . . . loose morals of Mr. Jefferson, 

servility of Martin Van Buren (said Adams, J. Quincy) 

when everyone else is uncivil. 

“Nowhere so well deposited as in the pants of the people, 

Wealth ain’t,” said President Jackson, 

“They give the Union five years 

Bank did not produce uniform currency 

they would import grain rather than grow it 

Bank of England failed to prevent uses of credit . 
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“In banking corporations,” said Mr. Webster, “the 
interests of the rich and the poor are happily blended.” 
Said Van Buren to Mr. Clay: “If you will give me 

A pinch of your excellent Maccoboy snuff . . .” 





In Europe often by private houses, without assistance of 
banks, 
Relief is got not by increase 
but by diminution of debt. 
as Justice Marshall, has gone out of his case. 
“Tip an’ Tyler 
We’ll bust Van’s biler . . .!” 
Sed aureis furculis 
brought in the vice of /uxuria, which forks were 
brought back in the time of President Monroe 
by Mr. Lee our consul in Bordeaux. 
“The man is a dough-face, a profligate, 
won’t say he agrees with his party.” 
“Authorized its (the bank’s) president to use funds at 
discretion (its funds, his discretion) to 
influence press . . 
veto power, with marked discretion, used no further than 
in objecting to bank under charter existing.” 
“Friendly feeling toward our bank in 
the mind of the President” (President Jackson, 
whose autograph was sent to the Princess Victoria), 
wrote Biddle to Lennox December 1829, 
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Ezra Pound 


“Counter rumors without foundation, I had 
a full and frank talk with the President, who was 
> 


most kind about its (the bank’s) services to the country.’ 
[Biddle to Hamilton in November.] 


“To which end, largely increased line of discounts— 

1830, October, forty million; 

May 1837, seventy millions and then some.” 

Remembered this in Sorrento “‘in the vicinage of Vesuvius 

near exhumed Herculaneum fs 

“Thirty million,” said Mr. Dan Webster, “in states on the 
Mississippi 

will all have to be called in in three 

years and nine months, if the charter be not extended 

I hesertate nawt tew say et will dee-precierate 

everyman’s prorperty from the etcetera 

to the kepertel OV Missouri; affect the price of 

crawrps, leynd en the prordewce ov labor, to the 

embararsement ty 

“De mortuis,” wrote Mr. Van Buren, “‘don’t 

quite apply in a case of this character. 


“4 to 5 million balance in the national treasury, 
Receipts 31 to 32 million, 

Revenue 32 to 33 million, 

The Bank 341 million, and in deposits 

6 millions of government money 

(and a majority in the senate) 
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Public Money in control of the President 

from 15 to 20 thousand (id est, a fund for the secret service) 

employing means at the bank’s disposal 

in deranging the country’s credits, obtaining by panic 

control over public mind,” said Van Buren. 

“From the real committee of Bank’s directors 

the government’s directors have been excluded. 

Bank president controlling government’s funds 

to the betrayal of the nation 

government funds obstructing the government 

and has sequestered the said funds of the government 
(with chapter, date, verse and citation) 

acting in illegal secret, 

pouring oil on the press, 

giving nominal loans on inexistent security—” 
in the eighteen hundred and thirties 

“on precedent that Mr. Hamilton has 

never hesitated to jeopard the general 

for advance of particular interests.” 


“Bank curtailed 
17 million on a line of 
64 million credits. 


“Had not Mr. Taney (of the treasury) prevented 
that branch (in New York) from then collecting 

8 million 700 thousand, and armed our city with 

g million to defend us (the whole country) 

in this war on its trade and commerce.” 
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Ezra Pound 


[Cambreling, Globe Extra 18}4.| 
Peggy Eaton’s Own Story. And if Marietta 
had not put on her grandmother’s dress 
she might have lasted, a mystery. If Dolores 
had not put on a hat shaped like a wig 
she might have remained an exotic. 
Placuit oculis, and did not mind strong cigars. 


Irritable and unstable, 


is formed, is destroyed, 
recomposes to be once more decomposed 


(thus descending to plant life)— 
Sorrento, Fune 21st, Villa Falangola, 
in the vicinage of Vesuvius 


Mr. Van Buren: 


“Judge Yeats, whom I remember, etc. 


, in the mirror of memory. 


warded off scrutiny of his mental capacities 

by a dignified and prudent reserve, which 

. . . long practice had made second nature . 

Alex Hamilton had been blackmailed, but 

preferred, in the end, private scandal to shade on his 

public career.” 

“Marshall,” said Roane, “undermined the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

No man before Tom Jefferson in my house!” 


Said one of the wool-buyers: 
“Able speech by Van Buren.” 
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“Yes, very able.” 
““Ye-es, Mr. Knower, an’ on wich side ov the tariff was it?’ 
“Point I was in the act of considering,” replied Mr. 
Knower. 
“In the mirror of memory: have been told I rendered 
the truth a great service by that speech on the tariff, 
but directness on all points would seem not 
to have been its most conspicuous feature. 
“T thanked him 
(James Jones, brother-in-law of Mr. Clinton) 
for his kind offer, but 
said my fortunes were too low in ebb 
for me at that moment to compromise. 


“Lacked not who said that John Adams 
disliked not so much the idea of a monarch 
as preferred Braintree House over Hanover . 
and his son, seeking light from the stars 
deplored that representatives be paralyzed 
by the will of constituents. 


“| publicly answered more questions 
than all other presidents put together”’ 
[Signed, Martin Van Buren.| 


““Mr. Webster in debt to the bank.” 
“Damned yellow rascal!” said Clay, 

“Unnecessary, therefore injurious . 

interference on the’ part’ of the government. 
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Ezra Pound 





} And they and their gang in congress 

debated three months without introducing 
one solitary proposition to reverse Taney’s decision 
or in any way to relieve any distress. 


Hic 
jacet 
FISCI LIBERATOR 


Ezra Pound 
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VISIT TO EREBUS 


A 
I 


‘in 


Then out of Erebus came the lonely dead: 
Hucksters and hired men from the far farms, N 
Black lips and eyes that opened and showed red, 


Tall girls and boys bearing their unused charms, 
Full-breasted women, some with burdened wombs, 
Soldiers who fell clutching their bloody arms, 


And those who died calmly in curtained rooms: 
They did come forth to look and say a word, 
Those wandering people from vacated tombs, 


Each passing quietly like a brief bird 
One sees at evening in the sinking west, 
Until a soft familiar voice was heard 


And I looked up and felt within my chest 
The quick enervate pull of an old pain. 
It was my mother—she who knew me best, 


She only who could calm my troubled brain. 
So I reached forth to touch her but she turned 
Away lest I should feel the dank death-stain. 


And at that point my old anger returned, 
But she spoke kindly asking of my life, 
And when I thought of it my sick heart yearned 


Again for my lost country and my wife, 
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And for my friends of whom I was in need, 
I who was lost on seas of witless strife; 


So I called out for Tiresias to lead 
Me from the dampness of this pressing gloom; 
And his voice answered that I cease to dread 


And look. I looked: and there the sun in bloom 
Across the ramparts where the Dog Star hung— 
The golden sun which, of things that resume 


Their tedious circuit, is forever young. 
I returned to my ship, ordered full sail, 
And at the moment when the cables flung 


Our voices cried aloud: farewell and hail! 
As once again the hull groaned in the waves, 
The wine-dark waves, and left behind us pale 


Scuddings of foam. The broad oars of the slaves 
Were not used that day. We sailed to the wind. 
Then evening came: the sunset; then those graves 


I left that morning: they passed through my mind 
Just at the moment when the light had fled; 
But I tried thinking of my waiting kind, 


And prayed that this, my voyage, would be brief. 
But still before me were the lonely dead: 
My mother—there my mother—and her grief. 


Fohn Vincent Healy 


Fohn Vincent Healy 
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SHADOW SHAPES 


THEME NOCTURNE 


The shadows are as soft to the fingers as blown pollen, 
Only more silvery pure— 


Like fine ashes or like spray from sheltered mountain lakes. 


If a man’s eyes are not restless or over-weary, 
And he yields them to the drifting night, 
Peace will come to him, 

Tilting his spirit like an April leaf. 


The shadows unfurl and sway back, 
Fluid as the ebbing phrases of muted strings— 


Curl into more palpable space where darkness visibly 


shakes, 


And thought, frailer than the lilt of a moth, 
Is drawn wavering 

Up to dissolve in the ultimate silver meshes 
Until immensity is a grief. 


A THOUGHT OF YOUR UNFAITH 


A thought of your unfaith trailed like a weed 
Across my mind. I could not give it the lie, 
For, being a poet, I cannot feel that I 

Shall ever know my love fulfilled in deed. 
Are we not yet apart, serving a creed, 
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Rayner Heppenstall 


To watch and to record with priestly eye 
What things are wrought of men before they die, 
And not to labor for our mortal need? 


So I have learned, and learned have I too 

That woman’s love is many times untrue. 

And yet my thought, howso before divined, 
Clouds and thickens, and packs its rootless frond 
Thus—that your beauty’s image through my mind 
Stirs as a rat stirs in a stagnant pond. 


FOR SAFETY OF HER IMAGE 


This I take to be purity—that since 

I learned your body’s hue I am become 

So rigid of desire my gritted thumb 

Can spell all feeling’s textures, finest mince 

Of thought; and you, whose freshets round and rinse 
My girth and surfacing, can so benumb 

All sense apart from you that hearing drum 

My own blood in a shell is cause to wince 

With pain at blood’s betrayal. Yet I hear 

Far more than this. And you that stand severe 
Across my thought are constantly beset 

By obscene tongues. And I must sometimes ask 
Whether in so much wrong your face will set 

Its flawless ethic always to my task. 


Rayner Heppenstall 
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CHILD OF GRASS 


THE HIGH HILL 


Time stopped breathless just below the summit. 
Curving apples halted on the air. 

The sky retained the cold kiss of a comet. 

A weasel’s darting glance became a stare. 


Tight green buds delayed their bloom. 

Bees on a lily’s lip were stricken clinging. 
The wind with mild surprise did not resume 
Its worried singing. 


All my length was frozen briefly; 

My heart hung strangely heavy like a plummet. 
Everything delayed, my still heart chiefly. 

And then I moved again, and topped the summit. 


IN SPITE OF THIS 


The rapid gaze that knew the field— 
The cryptic wing above the corn, 
The paradox of bloom and thorn- 
Encounters lids that cannot yield. 


The searching hand that quested where 
The grass is intricate and deep, 

Where strange and simple creatures creep, 
Descends to dust without a care. 
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Lionel Wigge 
But even so, the quiet ghost 
Shall leave the silent subterrane, 

hall rise and find the field again, 


or this it needs, and loves the most. 


FOR HIS FATHER 
Sleep in the still, green grass, and when 
Pursues the impartial pattern of your breast, 
Think of a helpless groping lad again, 
The fire beneath his lids, the manife 
Desire upon his body, and the pain 


That slides m 


S 


than blood beneath his chest. 


1 


Nev er hav ing et 


1 alone, he finds 
The skyward-sloping hills too steep to measure 
The angle of his heart, the similar winds 


Too swift and counterfeit to cool the treasure 


1 ; 


Burning behind his brow, and learns how blest 
| *y 


he faded bone to be and the uncoiled vein 


eing secure, and being happiest. 


STRUGGLE 


Being less of man than elf, 
A boy must overcome himself 
Let him flee, or let him fight, 


Let him struggle through the night. 
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His cheek will grow a golden beard, 

Symbol of the thing he feared. 
His voice will find a lower note 

And stifle boyhood in his throat. 


Oh, he must overcome the joy, 
The laughter of that other boy, 
And beat him down, and see surprise 
Rise in his stricken loving eyes. 


Until, articulate and sad, 

He turns away the other lad; 
And seeks a dark forgotten place 
To hide his weeping face. 


Lionel Wiggam 


MARCH 


The universe is blowing; 

A puff-cloud rides the sky; 
Out of a place that is very far 
Wind blows from a star. 


Wind blows because it must, 

Carrying elemental dust; 

Primordial things are growing; 

Elemental things are blowing. } 
Amy Bonner 
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BRIEF SEQUENCE 


Others have also loved him to their hurt, 

But few indeed so anxiously and long: 
Anguish abides a lifetime with the strong: 
The frail dismiss brief pain with smiles as curt. 
He takes no joy in words, who used to blurt 
To empty forests all the careless wrong 

Done to his heart a heartless path along 
Where pain surprised it, never quite alert. 
Expecting harm, but not less sensitive 

Than in his dreams once amorous of grief, 

He dreads the folded petal that will stir; 
With old wounds deepened, watches fugitive 
Whirlwinds bear off the blossom with the leaf 


‘ar from re NroKen DOULNS where once 1eVyv were. 
Far f the broken bougl J they 


The old hurt deepens with a sudden smile; 

The old regret returns and fades away. 

There is no respite from this yesterday, 

Shadow dogging our heels the livelong while. 
Think you the disused mirror can beguile 

Eyes that have learned to sparkle hard and gay, 
Or two old sorrows meeting here today 

Do aught but laugh, lest they should both revile? 
Your self is such another as mine own. 

[ know it well in joy and in distress. 

Nor would I waken pain with tenderness, 
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Lest, once disarmed, some sharper blow might kill. 
Such cold discourtesy is kindlier shown 
To guard a loved one from defenceless il]. 





Yet no man dares lay claim to selfless deeds, 
Not even he who guards against distress 
Another traveller in the wilderness 

With all the arms he bears for his own needs. 
What man of sense can wear a brother’s weeds? 

What witty woman don a sister’s dress? 

And live in mercy serving wretchedness, 

Save as the hungry feasts with those he feeds? 

She who averts my suffering knows well 


How kindly she protects herself from sorrow. 
He who refuses kindness best can tell ( 
What recompense he hesitates to give. . 
If your distress should threaten my tomorrow, 


I will deal gently, for a man must live. 


Mark how this thought has learned by wit to lie; | 
For minds are evil things and wits play false. ( 
The truth is speechless like a lover’s waltz ( 
Or men with wings plunging across the sky. 

Then to be honest with you, I should cry 

Aloud when you are kind—shrill piercing calls; 

When you are peevish, shake the skies and halls 

With laughter. Let’s be honest, you and I. 

Feel anything you have the heart to feel. 

My heart is numb. God hardened it long since. 
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But coldly I can feel a thing or two, 
Coldly and hurtfully, fire, ice and steel. 
Only forbear to ask me why I wince, 
For I permit this liberty to you. 


Grant H. Code 


Grant H. Code 


IF YOU ARE LOST 


If I could fit your face into a phrase 

That would avoid the eager teeth of time, 

Or weave your hands within an ivory rhyme 

To grow more precious in earth’s onward days; 
If I could bind your body in a book 

To live as long as lovers live, to be 

Forever high above the sullen sea 

Of seconds that grows deeper as I look— 

Oh, if I could I would, and always keep 

You breathing in bronzed words! But I am weak 


Against tall time—more tongues than mine must speak, 


More voices stave an unsung final sleep. 
Up, fools!—up, mortals! Thaw death’s fatal frost. 
If you are lost, my love, all love is lost. 


Richard Henson 
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HE GOES RUNNING , His 

ee F : i Out 

Some I have seen of it: its hills and markets, | ie 

Those its strong rivers, its resisting oceans To 
Hard massed and beautiful and loud countering 

The prevailing monster. Dut 

And have I seen him going in the oceans, An 

Wonderful upon the hills, and he has stood a 


Impatient at the poles, but there is nothing 
That eases his trouble. 


He being plainly a man not half gladdened 

With walking seemly on the earth, and running 

Is too slow, but he must haste crowding his time’s span 
With the world’s gain to choking: 


Chaining rivers, mountains’ slower impatience 

Lashed to markets; thus his days used; and unknowing 
Or forgetting a man dies, but the ground’s rape 

Is not half done. 


And the earth owns him and the earth’s loud oceans 
Pity him; but late—a grave iron pity. 

He is not fit for striving, and the thunder 

Is not his shouting. 


There was time for him, but he is forgotten; 
He with eyes unseeing beheld the valleys; 

All the good fat lands and the love and haven: 
But this was nothing. 
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Loyd Collins 


His stride outstrode the valleys; and the quiet 


Outside the noises men make was too quiet: 


His world he took, and this neglected gave he 
To his quiet brother. 


But I have seen it: have seen it the day’s length 


And sun on the east oceans and many-toned 


The brave wind gone hillward beautiful, and it 


Will not be owned. 





Loyd Collins 


FROST FLOWERS 


j 


Blue the winter morning contrives the garden, 
Blowing azure over the faded grasses, 
Carving lilac clusters of honeysuckle 

Out of a snow wreath. 


Here is violet in a frosty cobweb, 

Starring mosses, here is the blue-eyed myrtle 

Lo! the winter’s gift of an April fancy 
Imaged in crystal. 


So the heart remembers another beauty; 
Forms again the exquisite, the unbroken 
Ecstasy, and tremulous, faint with longing, 
Calls the beloved. 
Florence Ripley Mastin 
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FOR MY FATHER ' T 
if 
I | 
I shall not remember his face only, 


Or his head, which once, grown old and lonely— 


(When I was a child I leaned my head 7 
Against his shoulder, to be comforted)- f 
He laid against my breast ( 
A moment, to rest. ( 
I shall remember him in the forest, among 


His children, when he too seemed young. 
Or when, like St. George on a pictured window, he, ) 
Whitehaired and beautiful, rode a white horse in the sea. 


II 


I am afraid that I shall never see 

On any vine or tree 

Another leaf so perfect as this one 

I am afraid no other autumn sun } 
Will be so warm and good 

As this that is a flood 

Like warm gold pools of water on the dust. 

In autumn we must trust 

To the remembered circle of the year, 

That turns us from our dear t 
Summer through blackening frost 
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Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


To April. But my hope is lost 
In grief. 
I am afraid I shall not see a leaf... 


III 


The snow falls, 
And the trees show 
One tree of wood, 





One tree of snow, 

Against a cloud that is as dark 

As snow-wet bark, 

Above an earth with snow as light 
As summer clouds are white. 


Since trees can show their souls tonight, 
His spirit might 

Take on a little clay, 

So I could see him, hear his laugh. 

It is no minor epitaph 

To say that he was proud and bright 
As snow-fall on a windless night. 


Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 
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MEMORY OF WINDS Or 


ADDRESS TO THE HEART AT THE LAKE’S EDGE 


Listen, Heart, O Time’s red furious clock, C 
Securely lodged within your cage of bone! A 
The waves beat frantic wings against the rock, E 
But do not fear, my Heart, we are alone. 

You have betrayed me your three times and more 

To send me kneeling sick upon this ground, 

Crying my love out to the moon-bright shore, T 
Only to rise at length to face a pond \ 
Whereon no star rests, no white plume is thrown T 
Across the stricken earth’s contorted ice. T 
Stay with me, Heart, until the flesh is blown 

Into the dust’s sweet loss. Betray me thrice, 
Twenty times three, but when a bird wheels south, 
Send me running wild with songs upon my mouth! 


A WIND STIRRING 


Heart, thunder light, 

The bird of her breast is peeping! 
The thorn of fire we found 

Under a stone by the garden wall. 


Time will make garlands 
Of our arms for singing. 
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Willard Maas 


Our words were a memory of winds 
Stirring leaves, tree branches. 


The moon heaves up 
Continents of water, 

And the ship of our thoughts 
Embarks on a sea-blue voyage. 


WINTER ATAVISM 


Though winter be a flower-white horn 
Wreathed with ice upon 
The pulse, green spring’s remote fugues burn 


Their leafy gonfalon. 


The hidden crag of consciousness 
Atavistically is wrought 

For ponded lilies. Water-cress 

And frogs are made for thought. 

The snail lifts up a stern antler 
Against the frost and dark, 

And finds within the earth’s hard core 
A dragon-fly or lark. 


And though the glacial sheet descend 
Upon the cellular 

Icon of flesh, our knees must bend 
Toward their ancestral fire. 


Willard Maas 
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TWO POEMS 


ANALYSE DES AMANTS 


Yes, I would weep, but tears are not enough. 
Nor would a wind-blown, cool, redundant laugh 
Articulate the counterpoint I hear 

Cavorting like wan twilights, or a clear 

Ice dawn on lucid countrysides. . . . Blush of 
Confusion, then a shrouded gazing far 

To nothing, breathes the four-four beat in love. 


Could Pergolesi improvise from words 

The monody his fevered thinking heard 

Stringing from star to star in brittle notes? 

He was, I feel, long silent till her ghost’s 

Pale eddying etched greyness on the hard 

Stones of her hall. Her death roused sleeping throats 
That sang his love like prisoned silver birds. 


REBELLION 


With acid undulate unrest, 

The ageless escalade of mind 

To an ultimate wear has blessed 

With gaunt quiescence, I defined 

The passkey to this sibylled pool 

Of peace, and hoped my mind to lose 

The purple need, to render cool 

And clear this warmth the flesh would choose. 
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Howard Blake 


Destroy desire and need desire 

For states beyond its flame of mist: 
Flesh thirst foredooms me to the fire 
Of passion-riddled thinking, twists 
Those contrapuntal thighs where brain 
Would concentrate on stars again. 


Howard Blake 


WINTERSMEAD 





At Wintersmead I watched the snow 
Make ceremony of the draggled trees, 
Blanket the sunken lawn with loveliness 
And star the pane with quaint embroideries. 


The snow was in my mood that day, 
My torn heart welcomed its blank purity 
Softening the edges of long-wintered thought, 
Whitening the sepulchre of memory, 


Snow, sleep, deep winter slumber, death! 

Ah! Wintersmead, thine icy breath 

Shrivels all sense! Come, lay a wreath 
Upon the grave of dreams, whisper a prayer 
That summer’s uneasy life shall no more waken there. 
Angus Victor Scallon 
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THREE LYRICS 


From an Unfinished Revolutionary Poem 


DAWN SONG TO HIS FIRST BORN 


The rooster-sun, with wattled comb, 
Crows light-rays down the village street. 
At last this house of mine is home; 

At last I am a man complete! 

Pile high the logs to make us warm, 
Then crowd around and view this form 
I hold so carefully on my arm, 

Perfect from miniature head to feet! 


The sun-cock struts with spreading claws 
Across my broad frost-bitten land; 

He claps his wings in high applause 
When you protest the swaddling band. 
Proclaim displeasure at them all 

With your indignant caterwaul! 

You are the king, though you be small 
Let them heed well your least command! 


Poor naked red forked wriggling worm!— 
Complete, the very spit o’ me! 

With your small body you affirm 

My earthly immortality; 

For you shall stretch your tiny span 

To the full altitude of man, 
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Continuing what I began 
With progeny and progeny. 


Perching upon my bright roof-tree 
Beside the rich smoke from my hearth, 
The sun-cock crows my victory. 

O son, I dedicate in mirth 

My hands to you, my heart, brain, eyes; 
Upon my shoulders you shall rise 

Till you can reach the very skies 

And reign omnipotent on earth! 


SUNG AT A PRIVATE DINNER 


One dusk, under the burying-ground tree, 
I met a ghost—or the ghost met me. 


We stopped, we shivered; the night was cold. 
When we saw we were both scared, we grew more bold. 


Neither of us dared to cut and run, 
For each of us saw each had a gun; 


Mine was of iron, and loaded as well; 
What his was made of, no mortal could tell. 


I feared ghost-bullets could kill twofold: 
Would blast my body and sink my soul, 
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While he was shaking in conniption fits 
Lest my gun-shot blow his fog-frame to bits. 


We made a friendship of our two fears, 
On the same grave we squatted our rears. 


From his canteen he pulled the stopple, 
I did the same with my own bottle. 


Oh, cobweb foggy was my breath 
As Death toasted Life, and Life toasted Death 


I sang; then he sang back; and then 
We alternated songs again. 


Well may you ask what he sang of! 
Love! (call it love); yes, he sang of love. 


I asked him about it (I tell you true), 
But those were the only songs he knew. 


Ghosts are fleshly, ghosts are pallid 
Why should a ghost sing a bawdy ballad? 


“We sing of life, for we are dead: 
There’s nothing new in the grave,” he said. 


































S. Foster Damon 


ANOTHER DINNER SONG 


Death, the vinter, 
scythes the fat 
grapes for winter! 
He, the dancer 
in the vat, 
plays the answer 
To the riddle 
of our wants 
with his fiddle: 
All our terrors, 
cringings, vaunts, 
all our errors, 
Hopes and troubles, 
crushed, made sweet 
purple bubbles. 





Sorrows under 
ivory feet 
burst asunder 
To red liquor, 
which is poured 
as pure ichor 
In the castle 
where the Lord 
holds his wassail. 
S. Foster Damon 
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COMMENT 


IN THESE DAYS 


N these days, when we are all looking to the Government 

to right our various wrongs, what, it may be reasonably 
asked, is the all-powerful N. R. A. preparing to do for 
poets? Apparently poets are to be left out of the New 
Deal as completely as they have always been left out of the 
Old. They do their part, but for them the blue eagle flaps 
its wings in vain. The farmer gets paid by the A. A. A. 
for killing off his hogs and burning up his wheat and cotton. 
The home-owner gets a loan and lifts his mortgage through 
the kind offices of the H. O. L. C. The unemployed— 
armies of him—digs ditches and plants trees and generally 
improves the world for a salary from the C. C. C. Special- 
ists, from bricklayers to play-directors, are generously 
offered paying jobs by the P. W. A. And even paintings 
and noble works of sculpture are bought for a weekly 
stipend by the P. W. A. P. from artists whose recent 
history has been a blank. Also the three magic letters 
C. W. A. are caring for unstaged actors and paperless 
reporters. 

Literature alone is still left out in the cold. But there is 
hope for needy writers whose customary magazine market 
has deflated like a toy balloon, for the Artists and Writers 
Dinner Club (office in Hotel Brevoort, New York) is 
sponsoring a movement to get an appropriation from the 
C. W. A. and publish “a weekly magazine of the best type” 
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In These Days 


under government subsidy! Contents are to be supplied 
by “local writers of ability who are in dire need” (no doubt 
the word /ocal slipped in by accident), and “writers are to 
be paid out of funds provided by the C. W. A.” 

It all seems like a dream, but then, why more dream-like 
than the other adventures of our sleep-walking Uncle 
Samuel in this year of special grace? And sleep-walkers 
often ride safely on the edge of peril, and open their 
waking eyes on the path toward home. So before long we 
may be beguiled, on our way out of the depression, by 
reading mystery yarns, “true stories” of sin and sex, wild 
westerns, home-made philosophies, love idyls, essays in 
criticism of art and life, virtue-fostering juveniles, sugar- 
coated sermons—all accepted and printed by our uncle’s 
accredited agents and paid for out of his capacious pockets. 

But still I see little hope for poets; as usual, they are the 
last group of artists whom anyone thinks of. Poetry is 
such a fitful and uncertain profession; the muse rides no 
steady dray-horse whose paces may be relied on and re- 
warded with wages. Poets above the lucrative grade of 
Eddie Guest are never “employed.” If Uncle Sam’s mag- 
azine should put a few on the payroll, what criterion would 
expertize these exhibits and scale the weekly wage? 
Heaven knows there are many poets in distress, and here 
in the Porrry office we know it by concrete examples. 
For instance, our rule has always been to pay for the poems 
in each issue on the first day of its month of publication, 
but occasionally, in cases of real distress, we have sent 
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checks on acceptance. Of late so many of these requests 


for advance payment have come in as to seriously em- - 
barrass our budget, so that often we could not grant them. | | | 
Last December one such check went in haste to a young hi 
poet for four poems, his first acceptance; because he had oe 
no overcoat, was sleeping under bridges in the bitter oo 
weather, and eating at shelters or wherever he could pick $i 
up scraps of food. And though Poerry’s rates are piti- ~_ 
fully small when matched against starvation and exposure fo 
to winter’s cold, the little we can send proves in too many ; 
cases a godsend, a real boon. sh 
Seriously, if jobs and salaries are being handed around ce 
to workers in the arts, I am in accord with the committee a 
in the Hotel Brevoort in seeing no reason why writers 
should not have their fair share of them. And if writers } 
are put on the nation’s pay-roll, I see no reason why poets zs 
should not be listed among them, their work to be meas- . 
ured not by inches but by inspirational values. David G. 7 
Plotkin, Director of the above-mentioned cultural group, f 
says in his circular letter: z 
As you well know, the bottom has fallen out of the magazine and pub- D 
lishing markets, and many fictionists, essayists and poets have been 4 
driven against the wall by the depression. 7 
Alas, I well know that for poets, as far back as I can 
remember, there has never been any bottom, or indeed any . 
top or sides, to the magazine and publishing markets. ) 
That was the reason why Poerry, over a score of years ; 


ago, tried to establish a modest little market of its own; 
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and today, save for our subsidized and uncommercial 
refuge, there is still no “market” worthy the name where 
a poet’s wares may be exchanged for cash. If the United 
States of America succeeds in establishing and maintaining 
one, we shall sing The Star-spangled Banner hereafter with 
more than our usual fervor. 

Thus far, the benefits of the New Deal have not been 
apparent in the Porrry office, for besides doing nothing 
for the poets, it lays an extra burden on them by increasing 
our printing bills to conform with the Printing Code. And 
there seems to be no Code asserting a minimum wage for 


sditor 
eaitors. 


Certain phases of the depression, involving not in- 
; y 


dividuals but whole communities, have aroused fewer 
1 


protests and less action than should be accorded to such 
inroads upon the people’s cultural rights. These phases 
involve schools and public libraries, which are being sacri- 
ficed while the public funds which should maintain them 


are eaten away by hungry bureaucrats and grafting 


rt 
tions and sinecures until five men are paid to do the work 


politicians. Our governmental system piles up duplica- 


of one; and our costly code of criminal and civil law seems 
made to encourage crime and litigation, and confuse to 
impotence the common citizen who pays the enormous 
legal costs. “‘There is money enough!” exclaimed an 


‘ 


exasperated library official—“money enough to keep up a 


magnificent school system with all debts paid, and to main- 
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tain our public library in the most up-to-date completeness 
—that’s the exasperating thing about it. And here for two 
years we haven’t bought any books or kept up our mag- 
azine subscriptions, and our funds run down lower and 
lower until our personnel is cut to the bone. And nobody 
seems to protest or do anything about it! People come in 
here asking for books, and when I tell them we haven’t 
bought a book for two years they take it as calmly as 
though I had said they couldn’t have pie for dinner— 
indeed, more calmly, I verily believe! How long will 
the people endure this lowering of the standards of our 
civilization! How long will they permit the abuses which 
rob them to go on!” 

Are the American people supine and bloodless that they 
do not restore the balance between the higher and lower 
services in our heavily encumbered governmental system? 
It is hardly a necessity of that system that certain public 
functionaries in Chicago have been receiving large 
salaries for doing little or absolutely nothing; it is not even 
important that the old monumental Water Tower outside 
my window should be refaced and freshened up at large 
expense like a rouged and lip-sticked dowager. But it is 
immensely important that schools throughout the land 
should not be closed or cut down to half-time, thar the 
teaching force should be paid and kept up to grace, that 
all public libraries should be fully stocked to serve the 
cultural needs of the public, and that, in these years of 
destructive idleness and hopelessness, every avenue of 
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education and enlightenment should be opened wide to the 
young generation which will soon possess the world. What 
will they think of us and our war-demoralized destruction 
of their rights? Shall they receive from us no treasure but 
machines, no culture but the shattered and vitiated culture 
of the counting-house? H. M. 


STEFAN GEORGE 1868-1933 

The death in December of Stefan George revived the 
memory, and marked the end, of a group of poets who at 
the end of the Nineteenth Century served modern German 
literature through a brilliant corrective discipline, but who 
were destined, under the havoc of the Twentieth, to be- 
come an isolated company of artists, remote from the 
contemporary world. By a curious irony of political 
history, George, who held the most rigorous esthetic 
doctrines of the group, survived their isolation and 
emerged in his later years as the prophet of a new state 

During the ‘nineties German poetry encountered a 
revulsion of spirit, of a sort familiar to the French and 
English scenes. The rival enthusiasms of naturalism in 
fiction, of post-romantic impressionism in verse and drama, 
and of political and libertarian oratory in all forms of art, 
had invited reaction. In England they had claimed the 
art of Trollope and Gissing, of Symons and Phillips, and of 
the long old age of Swinburne. In France they had swept 
the public under the command of the Goncourts and Zola, 
of Rostand and Maeterlinck, and of the inheritors of 
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Hugo. In Germany they had equal partisans: in the 
novels of Sudermann, Heyse, Fontane, and Frennsen; in 
the early plays of Hauptmann, Fulda, and Thoma; and in 
a generation of poets who divided among themselves the 
excitement of new spiritual freedom and of an emancipated 
humanity. 

The new age of the spirit had Nietzsche as its prophet, 
the Walhalla of Greek and German antiquity as its in- 
spiration, Wagner as its musician, and the charms of 
impressionism as a lure to less robust adherents. It 
found expression in the rhapsodic and solemn poetry of 
Also sprach Zarathustra and Carl Spitteler, or in the 
more sensuous eloquence of Liliencron, Falke, and Schén- 
aich-Carolath. The new age of man, born partly of the 
triumphs of 1870, had as its theme the strife of men and 
communities in a world where the spectres of military 
and industrial force were rising in strength and tyranny. 
Poets who accepted this cause saw only frustration and 
debility in the post-romantic idealism of their contem- 
poraries. Fired by humanitarian ardor, they anticipated, 
in the spirit of Whitman, the social gospels of the future. 
They improved on the mere patriotism of Scheffel and 
Meyer by including the brotherhood of the Massemensch 
in their dedications. Where dithyramb and ecstasy were 
the instruments of Nietzsche’s followers, realism and 
fraternal compassion were the arms of the revolutionaries. 
These stamp the pages of Arno Holz’s Phantasus, or the 
passionate search for man’s regeneration that occupied 
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Richard Dehmel for the thirty years that preceded his 
death in 1920. But as far as poetic style and language 
gO, Ubermensch and Massemensch joined hands. Theirs 
was a poetry of stirred and violent emotion; of exalted 
causes; of classic forms broken and repudiated; and of 
words straining under the burden of extreme and sur- 
charged passion. 

Reaction against causes as intensely felt by the con- 
temporary world as these is likely to win neither popu- 
larity nor widely recognized authority. But it is bound 
to come, if only to correct the abuse of language and the 
intellectual disorder that public causes usually entail. 
In France the reaction was anticipated by Gautier and 
led by Mallarmé. By the first, a reaction on behalf of 
word and form, and by the second, a complete renovation 
of impressionistic license through the perfection of the 
symbol, were instigated. The place Gautier and Mal- 
larmé occupied in France was Stefan George’s in Ger- 
many. His early studies were reinforced by influences 
both French and English: by the translating of Baude- 
laire and Verhaeren, Rossetti and Swinburne. These 
lessons in symbolism led him to the idea of abstracting 
beauty from the agitations of immediate disorder, and of 
placing in her service a language refined of all distraught 
passion or violated form. His theory was as austere as 
Mallarmé’s, and his practice as aloof to popular standards 
or ideals. Around him a small company of devotees 
gathered, and of their privately circulated journal, Blatter 
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fiir die Kunst, they made an organ of poetic discipline 
comparable to the Yellow Book or Le Banquet. Max 
Dauthendey joined from the side of Impressionism, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal from the lyric tradition of the Roman- 
tics, and Richard Schaukel in reaction against the social 
liberalism of Holz. Word-craft and formal purity won 
their complete allegience; experience, not inchoate and 
anarchical, but selected, ordered, and crystallized in its 
choicest essence, was the substance whereby they hoped 
to preserve the sacred necessity of art. None of the group 
went as far as George in protecting that necessity from 
vulgar contamination by barriers of idiosyncratic spelling, 
punctuation, verbal archaisms, and occult orthography. 
None of them—short of Rilke, who in some respects 
derived his later stylistic methods from the group— 
approached his calm ascetic nobility: 

Komm in den totgesagten park und schau: 

Der schimmer ferner lachelnder gestade. 

Der reinen wolken unverhofftes blau 

Erhellt die weiher und die bunten pfade. . . . 


Vergiss auch diese lezten astern nicht 

Den purpur um die ranken wilder reben 
Und auch was ubrig blieb von grunem leben 
Verwinde leicht im herbstlichen g 





sicht. 
His poems rose above their arbitary limitations and 
remained for many years the evidence of a resolute and 


single-minded dedication. Until the war his orbit of 


fame was as narrow and select as his poetic principles. 
But German classicism, however specialized, is never far 
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removed from nationalism. The gradual fame that George 
won after his stylistic innovations had spent the force 
of novelty, mounted to the proportions of a nation-wide 
influence which in the end had no difficulty in adapting 
itself to the uses of patriotism. This patriotism, aristo- 
cratic in its esthetic inception, was already articulate 
before 1914. It bided the brief days of military and 
revolutionary violence as it had shunned the humani- 
tarian art that anticipated them. When the day of a 
new autocracy—now “National Socialism”—arrived, the 
aloof high-priest of formal and anti-materialistic eclecti- 
cism was already its veteran prophet. The austere 
patriach of letters and criticism, whose adherents chal- 
lenged the supremacy of Goethe, was now the sage of a 
new oligarchy. In Das Neue Reich the hope of national 
rebirth through arms and sacrifice was given the force of 
his intense eloquence. A fate undreamed by Mallarmé 
was the various measure of D’Annunzio and his superior 
German contemporary. The schools of the late Nine- 
teenth Century, so irreconcilable in their aims, had pre- 
pared an age of conflict, both in literature and in life, 
wider than that of their youthful creeds and causes. To 
its end, inevitably violent, the coming years will testify. 
George at his death saw that end hidden in the hopes and 
doubts of desperation, but he left behind him, in the work 
of his early and middle years, an art dispassionate and in- 
tolerant yet of a pure and ordered idealism, and some of 
the finest formal poetry in modern literature. M. D. Z. 
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THE DILEMMA OF ROBINSON JEFFERS 
Give Your Heart to the Hawks, by Robinson Jeffers. 
Random House. 
No American poet now living has been more fortunate 


in his appearance than Robinson Jeffers. His first book of 


any consequence arrived on the scene just when all the 
early talk and discussion concerning the “New Poetry” 
was rapidly dying down. The talk and discussion had left 
secure the reputation of Robinson, Frost, Lindsay, pos- 
sibly Sandburg; it had made the Imagists talked about but 
not followed; but now a new group of post-war radicals 
were to arrive on the scene, to resuscitate Pound and to 
proclaim Eliot and to produce an intensely intellectual, 
critical, metaphysical type of poetry that was to leave no 
other reputations intact except those which by tempera- 
ment and direction were closely allied to their aims. 
Against this current, as against every current, Mr. 
Jeffers stands and has stood aloof. One cannot rank him 
in the Eliot camp, along with Ransom and Tate. His 
version of Greece, compared with that of H. D., is like a 
great stone group of Titans and Centaurs as against a 
water-color drawing. He shows nothing of Sandburg’s or 
Lindsay’s folk-mysticism, or of the New England school’s 
somewhat wearisome self-analysis. He has followed no 
forbears, unless it be the pathetically irresponsible George 
Sterling. And he has no really valid descendants. It is 
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this aloofness, apart altogether from his extremely high 
skill in versification, that has granted to him his unique 
position. 

And yet, if one examines this man closely, one may find 
certain features that are not unfamiliar. His misanthropy, 
his feeling that man is an unfortunate accident, gaining 
dignity only from sheer conflict with the gods, what is that 
but a bringing up-to-date of early nineteenth-century 
Byronism? His inhuman anti-human God, though derived 
probably from Nietzsche, what is that again but the mask 
of a Calvinism akin also to that of Byron? His isolation 
on the Pacific Coast, combined with the pride he quite 
obviously (and justly) feels as a spokesman of his com- 
munity, what is that, too, but a new version of the 
familiar Byronic exile? And his patient rebuilding-up of 
Greece on the shores of the Pacific; what is that, too, but 
a romanticist’s conception? This is not the Greece of 
Homer or Plato, but of Kleist and Hélderlin. 

One may say of him therefore that though he will be 
always a valuable, an important poet, he will never 
achieve that apparently inevitable fusion of earthly and 
eternal interests which is what the world demands from 
its great poets. Of the qualities that go to make up a 
supreme poet: a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Milton, an 
schylus, or a Goethe, he possesses only some. He is able 
to take lives of people of the present day and to relate 
them to a scheme of eternal (albeit in his case definitely 
non-human) values in a way no American poet has yet 
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done. He is able also at will to summon up values from a 
great pagan past and to use them as a means of criticizing 
and condemning our shallow present-day. He is also (and 
perhaps this is his highest distinction) deaf to the parrot- 
cries of the communists that there can be no poetry that 
does not deliberately and shamelessly serve an obvious 
social purpose, and exalt one class above another. All this 
is greatly to his credit. 

But when, some years ago, he tried to reémbody the 
figure of Christ into a poem, the result was flat failure. He 
made Jesus merely another romantic and Byronic super- 
man, with the usual Nietzschean contempt for mere 
humanity, a reading which is both grotesque and absurd. 
And his work since then has shown certain significant 
changes in direction. He still prefers to write about char- 
acters which are warped, thwarted, distorted mentally or 
morally, and hence inferior to their creator. But he has 
striven recently to imbue his conception of them with a 
little less fatalism and more sympathy. This is especially 
true in regard to his women characters. This tendency, 
already noticeable in The Faithful Shepherdess, is even 
more apparent in the title-poem of the present collection. 

The story is unusually simple; a modernized version of 
the Cain and Abel story. Fayne Frazer, married to 
Lance, is falling in love with his brother Michael, when 
Lance, seeing their dalliance, throws his brother from a 
cliff. To the crowd coming Lance wishes to tell all, but is 
forbidden by Fayne, who says that he had better “give his 
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heart to the hawks for a snatch of meat” than let mankind 
control it—thereby obviously following Jeffers’ own phil- 
osophy. She makes it appear that the fall from the cliff 
was an accident, but Lance becomes a haunted man, 
spending his time in killing hawks, injuring himself, and 
doing other half-insane and horrible things. Finally, in 
the hope of curing him, and under a fortune-teller’s guid- 
ance, Fayne and he ride out to a spot in the mountains 
where there is said to be a spring surrounded by laurel. 
Just as they reach it, Lance throws himself from a cliff, 
leaving Fayne with his child in her womb to perhaps 
redeem the future. 

Now it is obvious that of all these figures, it is chiefly to 
Lance that Mr. Jeffers wishes to attract our attention. 
Through the slaying of his brother—a slaying perfectly 
motivated by Fayne’s attentions to Michael—he becomes 
the figure upon whom the chief Nemesis of the inhuman 
powers which, according to the poet’s own philosophy, 
govern human affairs, is bound to fall. His heroism should 
therefore be shown in his long struggle with these powers. 
Jeffers, on the contrary, makes him nothing but a poor 
half-witted creature, with no definite purpose in his 
actions or thought. It is only Fayne, the much sinning 
and yet much forgiving, who holds our attention from first 
to last. She may be ignorant, stupid, the voice of a blind 
maternal instinct; but by her patience, her forgiveness, 
even by her double-dealing, she brings to naught Mr. 
Jeffers’ own anti-human philosophy. 
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The difficulty, therefore, with Mr. Jeffers’ position as a 
poet seems fairly easy to state. He is equipped for his 
task both as regards technique and philosophy. And as, 
unlike Mr. Eliot and the rest, he has never for a moment 
questioned that the poet has still a function to fulfil even 
at the present day, he has given us a great number of in- 
teresting poems. But his poems tend to get less and less 
interesting as he is obliged, by the tenets of his own in- 
human creed, to make use in every poem of characters 
with strong streaks of neurotic obsession; or else to write 
pompous and inflated absurdity, as he does in the other 
long poem, Resurrection, of the present volume. This is 
his dilemma, and it is likely to operate to the total destruc- 
tion of his poetry, unless he can soon find a new set of 
characters, a new background and outlook to go on. But 
to do so means the abandonment of most of the fatalistic 
aloofness which has already made him what he is. What 
he will do in this quandary, remains to be seen. 

Fohn Gould Fletcher 


WORKING TOWARD FREEDOM 


Now With His Love, by John Peale Bishop. Chas. Scrio- 
ner’s Sons. 

At present John Peale Bishop is probably best known as 
the author of Many Thousands Gone, the novelette awarded 
the Scribner prize in 1930, and of certain short stories pub- 
lished in book form with the longer piece in 1931. His early 
verse appeared in 1922, in the Undertaker’s Garland, a 
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volume of which the honors of authorship were divided 
with Edmund Wilson. That early volume showed an easy 
manipulation of a somewhat conventional rhetoric, occa- 
sional instances of phrase, image, and attitude that since 
have become characteristic of Bishop’s more sophisticated 
style, and one complete poem, Lucifer, that is worthy of 
recollection. The interest in that volume, on the whole, is 
the interest in a document to what was a pervasive and 
fashionable attitude of that special generation at that 
special period of its development. 

The present volume of poems, Now With His Love, pro- 
vokes, in one sense, a similar interest: the volume is an 
index, as it were, to the poetical development of the last 
decade or so, and a summary of its fashions. To illustrate: 

He seems to smoke a cigarette, 

And leaning on a bar of zinc 

The tired lover tries to think. 

Memory wipes away the night 

As a damp rag might smear a dirty glass. 

Above the bar he sees another face. 
This passage, the conclusion of Martyr’s Hill, is early 
Eliot, the Eliot of Preludes. Bishop’s Aliens falls in the 
same category. The following lines from Chateau a Vendre 
show, likewise, a mechanism of wit which the early work 
of Eliot made current: 

The sun looks toward England 

With the old blind civilized smile 

Of Madame du Deffand 

On Horace Walpole. 


And Easter Morning, too long for quotation, shows the 
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basic theme, the sententiousness, and something of the 
versification of Eliot in Gerontion. 

Pound, too, has not been without influence on Bishop’s 
verse. Epigram seems to be straight Pound in its technical 
mannerisms. An English Lady, dated 1922, bears some 
relation to the portraits of Eliot and Pound, although 
more to those of Pound than of Eliot, in its affectation of 
meticulous prosiness, its oblique commentary, and its in- 
ternational irony. Bishop’s translations, especially those 
from the Provengal, are done artfully in the style which 
Pound found so effective for the same purpose; and 
certain of Bishop’s original pieces display the same mood 
and same manner—for instance, Fiamette. 

In several poems Bishop appears to be instructed by the 
practice of Yeats in his middle period. I would cite Wish 
in the Daytime and Young Men Dead. And Twelfth Night, 
a fine performance in its own right, hints at something of 
Yeats in another phase. 

There are occasional flashes of similarity to Cummings 
and MacLeish, but on those occasions Bishop need con- 
cede nothing to either poet in merit. The Return has more 
than little of the inflection of MacLeish’s elaborately 
direct and masculine idiom, and some of the stage prop- 
erties of his aborted legends and mythologies: 


. . . all our state was down 
In fragments. In the dust, old men with tufted 
Eyebrows whiter than sunbaked faces gulped 
As it fell. But they no more than we remembered 
The old sea-fights, the soldiers’ names and sculptors’. 
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Working Toward Freedom 


In this catalogue I have used the word influence perhaps 
incautiously. It is not so much that Bishop has imitated 
the poets named as that he has deliberately worked from 
the same models and in the same poetic climate. One 
would surmise, even without the specific information, that 
his acquaintance with French poetry of the later nine- 
teenth century is immediate, and not second-hand 
through Eliot and Pound. But it seems that Eliot, Pound, 
and Yeats have done something to define the precise use 
Bishop has made of these and other models. And it is not 
that Bishop has merely re-adapted current techniques; it 
is that he has written with the same attitudes from which 
those techniques were developed. The principle of unifica- 
tion to be detgcted in the attitudes behind the present 
poems is not so much the unification of a single personality 
or a philosophy or a fundamental theme, as it is the 
unification that a period affords its various fashions. In 
that sense these poems have a certain anonymity. 

But such is not a complete account, or a fair account. 
What Bishop offers, what unifies the volume, is a taste and 
a scrupulous technical concern. Within terms of his 
premises this taste is meticulous and sure; to quarrel with 
it is to quarrel, not with the poet, but with the age. This 
taste rarely fails him, and, I think, only once or twice 
flagrantly; as in the last two or three lines of two fine 
poems, Ode and And When the Net Was Unwound. 

Now With His Love is one of the very few books of poems 
recently published that are worth a careful reading; and 
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that reading leaves a suspense about what Bishop will do 
next. It is, possibly, not too much to ask that a poet with 
his taste and technical expertness give a fresher focus, and 
devise a more personal and less fashionable interpretation 
for his poetic concerns; and it is not too much to expect 
that he will achieve this. Robert Penn Warren 


APRIL BLOOM 


Any Spring, by Dorothy Aldis. Minton, Balch & Co. 

There is always something fresh and fair about Dorothy 
Aldis’ poems. By “any spring’ she means the season 
which annually refreshes the world, but if the word re- 
ferred to some bubbling little spring of clear water the 
title would be equally appropriate. This was evident in 
her two books of peems for children, whose bubbles were 
blown indeed by babies and reflected their morning faces 
in the sunlight. And of this later book, more grown-up but 
still youthful, it is almost equally symbolic. 

Some of these poems belong in the earlier books—May, 
Today, Fixing Flowers. And even in the more adult 
lyrics the poet is interested in all kinds of simple sensa- 
tions—in clipping grapes in an arbor, in light running up 
the wall, in the smell of juniper— 

And maple tassels somersaulting by, 
And little elm leaves clutching at the sky 
on a windy day of May. 

There is little to say about poems of a simplicity rarely 
attained nowadays, whose skilful precision is too easily 
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April Bloom 


overlooked. One notes vivid phrases and idiomatic 


figures, like this of an apple-orchard: 
Then like popcorn in a shaker 
The trees began to burst in bloom. 
Or these lines from Panic at Night: 
For life that seemed so safe is suddenly 
Cut loose and drifting like a milkweed pod. 
Or the figures in the poem, Sko/! which reminds one a little 
of Emily Dickinson. 

It seems a pity to seek evidence of maturing experience 
in a book which gives us the very feel and garden-rose 
scent of youth, but such poems as Warning, The Dancer's 
Child, Vulnerable suggest awakening womanhood; or this 
one, Words, written in memory of the poet’s mother: 





Now she is gone 
Like a flight of wild birds, 
Ar } 





And things that were words before 
Are more than words. 

Courage and Loyalty, 

Humor and Pride— 

These are the weapons 

She used till she died. 

Love gives life meaning 

In a look, in a breath, 

But never so truly 

Or d 





eeply as death. 

After spring, may come summer and autumn to even the 
most dewy-minded author, but one feels in no hurry to 
follow this poet’s rhyme-steps out of youth and into life’s 
later seasons. H. M. 
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RECENT MAGAZINES 


Circoli: Rivista di Poesia is an Italian journal of poetry published in 
Genoa under the direction of Adriano Grande and Guglielmo Bianchi. 
It is now in its third year, and has already won its right to be called one 
of the most distinguished magazines of modern verse yet attempted in 
Europe. It espouses neither the revolutionary bias of Ungaretti, nor the 
conventions of standard literary journalism. It would be difficult to find 
a more representative poetic organ in any other country. The nearest 
approach to one is the Fournal des Poétes of Brussels, and that tends more 
toward journalistic breadth and variety. Three recent bi-monthly issues 
of Circoli show it at its best. In July-August appeared poems by Camillo 
Sbarbaro, Raffaello Prati, Giovanni Descalzo, Renzo Laurano, and three 
works by Mario Praz, to whom students of English literature already 
owe much gratitude for studies of the English mystical tradition 
(which, incidentally, appears to have influenced his own creative style 
and for his complete translation of The Waste Land. Short critical 
articles are included in this as in other issues; there is a discussion of 
poetic editorship in 4 proposito di un ’antologia by Giorgio Vigolo; and 
the regular Cronache di Poesia prints three spirited reviews of Italian and 
French poems. The September-October issue continues this program 
with three poets of superior quality appearing—Adriano Grande, 
Giuseppe Ravegnani, and Glauco Natoli. The Cronache was headed with 
an essay on the verse of Sergio Corazzini, and with notes on current 
poetry in various countries—Argentina, Poland, Sweden, etc. Of 
greatest interest, however, to American readers is the November- 
December issue, dedicated entirely to modern poetry of North Ameri 
This forms one of the finest tributes to modern American verse that has 
yet appeared abroad. Besides articles describing recent poetic history in 
the States (with tributes to Poetry that require our gratitude), t 
tions are given (with originals) from twenty-six recent American poets, 
beginning with Emily Dickinson and Robinson, including regional 
writers and innovators alike (Sandburg, Eliot, Pound, Stevens, the 
Imagists, Miss Moore), and ending with Cummings, Cullen, a1 

















I 
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Adams. It would be difficult to dispute any features of this issue; to 
Italian poets and students is should be an illuminating document on 
American life and art. 
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Italian periodical in which poetry is served. Contemporary and historical 
literature in Italy has at the moment more magazines in its service than 


Circoli is dedicated entirely to modern poetry, but it is not the only 


ever before. Of older periodicals, perhaps the most generally interesti 





are the Nuova Antologia, now in its sixty-ninth year and still devoted 





equally to letters, art, and science, and the Rassegna / onale, founded 








in 1879 and edited at Rome by Maria Luisa Fiumi. In these, as in 


magazines em 





ing directly from Fascist circles, a great share of 
nationalist discussion and research is to be found, but the articles of 





schol 





rship and poetry, though formidably documented, are usually of 
value in the prevailing current of ideas. The Na 





a Antologia has had a 
> program during the past two years; two recent 








Varied and impres 








issues indicate the equal rank of history and modernity in its pag In 
the issue of December 16th appeared a memorial of the eminent literary 


Francesco de 





is, on the fiftieth anniversary of his death, by 





io Bertoni and Francesco Torraco, In the issue of January Ist 


C 


Pirandello contri 


a valuable discussion of his dramatic methods, 


Nascita di persor 





ersonaggi, Giorgio di Sassonia began a study of L’amico di 
Renato Poggioli wrote on Ivan Bunin, the Russian winner of 


ast year’s Nobel Prize in literature, wh 





Dante, ar 





1 , 
nose Career and work Nave Deen 





cles in European papers since his new success. 





Nazionale \eavens its Italian studies with a generous 
f essays on foreign authors. A, Sautto, in the April issue, wrote 

on Un grande poeta del Risorgimento, Gabriele Rossetti; M. Cavalieri (in 
March-April, 1933) on Goethe’s Italian experiences and in July on Jakob 
; V. Mosca 
May) on the poems of Gogol; P. C. Drago in February on the verse of 
and M. Pensa on Hans Carossa; and Emma Badiali 
of Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


Wassermann; A. Belli on Goethe’s esthetic (Aug.-Sept. 








Meanwhile a great 





rary Italian poets are 





ntea Zucconi, Negro, 
Longarelli, Varnieri, Scano; and each issue has 
writers, of which two may be mentioned here: F. 


ry of Ripisardi, and M. Giannantoni on Koma 








Of newer magazines, the Rassegna Italiana, ed 
3, letters, and art. Here « 
compared with foreign. Valentino Piccoli in February, 1933, wrote on 
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Dante e Shakespeare, and Antonio Ferrau in August on Milton rivolu- 
zionario. In January, 1933, G. Gargaro published a group of sensitive 
translations of lyrics by Yeats, accompanied by a note in tribute to the 
Irishman and his contribution to European poetry. J/ Convegno, now in 
its thirteenth year, emphasizes historical research almost entirely, but 
occasionally prints criticism and verse, as in the case of the interesting 
lyrics of Giacomo Falco. Pégaso, edited by Ugo Ojetti, is now in its fifth 
year, and is perhaps more enthusiastic in its international interests than 
any of the journals here named. It profits by the well-informed criticisms 
of Ojetti and Prof. Mario Praz (who now holds the chair in English 
Literature at the University of Rome after his incumbency at Liverpool), 
and by three other informative writers, A. Panella, E. Vittorini, and P. 
Nardi. In April Carlo Linati wrote on a subject of special importance to 
English and American readers, Lawrence e¢ L’Italia, in which D. H. 
Lawrence’s letters and Italian novels were brilliantly analyzed for the 
causes and sources of his Italian enthusiasm. In January, 1933, Enrico 
Rocca wrote on the verse and stories of Franz Kafka, and in February 
Silvio Benco on I poeti della Venezia Giulia. 

La Nuova Italia, now in its fourth year and frankly a cultural organ of 
the Fascist state, employs another battery of current reviewers whose 
monthly documents furnish a full bibliography on current books and 
exhibitions. The literary discussions are usually historical in emphasis, 
as the past year’s program shows. F. Albeggiani, in January, 1933, 
began the volume with La poetica di Aristotele; M. Fubini continued in 
May with a paper on traditional elements in Alfieri’s work, Petrarchismo 
alfieriano; Leonardo Olschki discussed Cinquecento poetry in October; 
Matteo Cerini wrote on Machiavelli e Alfieri in November, and Ernesto 
Guidi on Manzoni’s lyrics; and Emilio Barbetti in December published, 
in Interpretazioni goldoniane, an absorbing account of the theatrical and 
critical tradition that has grown around Goldoni’s plays, The contents 
of this paper show an enormous variety, but little interest in extra- 
Italian matters. One exception, however, is L. Berti’s essay on George 
Moore and his continental affiliations, in August. 

Two other magazines of Fascist origin, though not concerned primarily 
with literature, may be mentioned here as of value to students of the new 
Italian state and its cultural program: Lares, now in its fourth year, the 
organ of the Comitato nazionale Italiano per le arti popolari; and Maremma 
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Recent Magazines 


in its eighth year, the Bollettino della Societa storica Maremmana, which is 
issued by the Instituto Fascista di Cultura. There is further an almost 
illimitable fund of literary chronicle in weekly and daily papers in Italy; 
of these we again pay our respects to J/ Mare of Rapallo for its generous 
foreign correspondence, among which the bulls and bulletins of Ezra 
Pound have been a novelty in European journalism. 





Among French magazines, the brilliant Cahiers du Sud of Marseilles 
and the parochial Nouvelle Revue Frangaise of Paris are still of greatest 
general interest. Commerce has unfortunately been suspended, Vigile 
apparently did not survive its first year, and the Mercure de France, grow- 
ing more and more remote from the days of Rémy de Gourmont, now 
stands among the weighty and invincible bulwarks of French conserva- 
tism which accumulate in monthly and bi-weekly lots. Several new 
journals, like Esprit and Nouveauté, are variously devoted to the discus- 
sion of public events and ideas, often of political or nationalistic rele- 
vance, or to experiment in the arts. The Cahiers du Sud is notable for its 
wide range of international interests as shown in its monthly chroniques— 
poetry, music, painting, architecture, esthetics, the cinema, and foreign 
literatures being covered conscientiously from the United States to the 











Soviet Republics, with an occasional notice on activities in Japan, 
Morocco, and South Africa. Perhaps the most remarkable issue of the 
past year was that of last July, when a comprehensive symposium was 
organized on Elizabethan drama, its history, acting, and esthetic ideals, 
the whole being evidence of the remarkable Elizabethan renaissance now 
current in France, where discussions, publications, and productions of 
the plays are apparently making amends for the long-standing Gallic 
suspicion of the claims of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise has kept up its industrious program of 
chronicles and novelties. Alain, Albert Thibaudet, Julien Benda (on 
recent scholia), Marcel Arland (on new novels), and André Lhote (on 
the art exhibitions) show no failing in promptness or interest. In re- 
cent months have appeared a number of papers of importance to modern 
poetic history. Jean Cocteau’s new poem, Cherchez Apollon, was printed 
in July, and a story, Le Fantome de Marseille, in November. A Suite 
of aphoristic paragraphs by Valéry was published in December. Ramon 
Fernandez discussed the evolution of Gide’s ideas in July, with particular 
emphasis on his recent conversion to Communism; Jean Prévost wrote 
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then on L’Esprit de Fean Giraudoux. In September Jean Wahl wrote 
Sur la pensée de Paul Valéry, and Lévy-Bruhl on Quelques aspects de la 
mentalité primitive, an extension of his already famous researches. In 
October appeared a valuable discussion of Le Surréalisme et la poésie, and 
Albert Thibaudet’s memorial of Henri Brémond, whose recent death 
removed one of the most zealous French students of poetry. In Novem- 
ber was printed Denis Saurat’s Visite a Gourdjieff, which bears closely 


Ls 





on several literary questions, and a critical discussion of Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud. In December foreign readers will be attracted by an essay 
on Bunin and one on the novels of the Brontes. We also notice, among 
recent reviews, accounts of Hemingway, Faulkner, Pierre Jean Jouve, 
and Dorothy Richardson. 

The conservative pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes and La Reoue 
de Paris continue in their tradition. The former, now 130 years old, 
recently printed new verse by the veteran Fernand Grégh, some in- 
edited letters of Lamartine and Sainte-Beuve, a paper on Pierre Villey 
by Joseph Bédier, and Pierre Troyon’s account of Frangois Mauriac’s 
election to the Academy on the death of Brémond. The reviews of 
music by Louis Laloy and of the theatre by René Doumic are useful. 
We regret to note that Louis Gillet in November, under the title Terre 
da’ Amérique, wasted twelve pages under the mistaken notion that Louis 
Bromfield represents an important element in American literature and 
its critical growth. The Revue de Paris, in its fortieth year, follows a 
similar program: theatre reviews by Porché, music by Con- 
stantin Photiadés, and literary comment by Albert Flament; essays on 
Mauriac by G. Bauer and on Bunin by Serge Raffalovich; on Alfred de 
Vigny by Baldensperger, on Katherine Mansfield by Marcel Thiébaut, 
and on Jacques Chardonne by Andre Rousseaux. The Mercure de 
France has lately printed new poems by Jacques Feschotte, Saint- 
Pol-Roux’s La Supplique du Christ (dedicated to Einstein), a group by 
Ernest Gaubert, Gaudebroy-Demombynes’ essay on Stefan George, 
and Albert Saint-Paul’s Sonate au Crépuscule. The verse chronicle is 
now in the hands of André Fontainas. 








1otices 

















The two admirable French newspapers of letters, whose frequent 
appearance and crowded pages prohibit specific citation, continue to 


reach us and win our gratitude for their vast funds of information and 
for their industrious loyalty to two worthy causes. The Nouvelles 
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Litt&raires of Paris covers the entire field of books; the Yournal des 
Poétes of Brussels, which this past year completed a series of special 
issues devoted to the poets of almost every European country and 
America, confines itself e sty ba, to original verse and verse criticism. 
-d only by the London Times Literary Supplement 
the Leipzig Lite ie for current bibliography and discussion, 
e the latter is ently Porrry’s only regular European rival 


in the field of monthly poetic journals. 





The former is rivall 





German periodicals have almost uniformly fallen into conformity 


with the new political order of their country, and are apparently follow- 
ing Italy’s example of making literary i 
instrument of Fascist nationalism. The anc 





and critical journalism a major 









it organs of scholarship 
glische Studien, Anglia, and 





including those of foreign interest like E 
Die Neueren Sprachen—still remain things apart, but the pages of cur- 
rent weeklies and monthlies like Die Neue Literatur , Die Literatur, and 


the Literaturblatt emp 





1asize the Third Reich and its ideals from cover to 
colophon. Ty wo exceptions in which detachment or critical liberalism 
still prevail in large measure are the excellent bi-monthly, Corona, which 
we have often reviewed before, and Die Neue Rundschau, which has been 
one of the finest periodical 


, 
s of international ideas in central Europe. 
Die Neue Literatur of Leipzig carries exhaustive bibliographies in each 
issue. Its nationalistic devoutness was exhibited in January with 4do/p/ 
Hitler also Redner, with a compendious list of titles, and a memorial to 
Stefan George, who died in December. Last May the general program 
of future German poetry was discussed by Friedrich Hedler under the 
Die Deutse/ Dichterakademie. Die Neue Rundschau i n Ji anuary 

also paid its tribute to George; there was owte a new portion of 
Thomas Mann’ monumental work on a | und seine Bruder, new 
Loerke, and a translation of D. H. Lawrence on Indian 
na, now in its fourth year, is uniform in.high quality. 
1s of Hugo von Hofmannsthal continue to appear, in 
fantasy, Danae oder die Vernunftheirat, originally pre- 
for Richard Strauss. He 


nry von Heiseler, the 
Yeats, reappeared with a poetic play, Boris und 





der Monch, and there have been poems of fine romantic restraint by 
Emil Strauss, reminiscences of Rilke by the Furstin von Thurn und 
Taxis (in her villa at Trieste he wrote the Duineser Elegien), and trans- 
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lations of the Flemish poet, Karel van de Woestijnes (1878-1929). In 
October appeared a memorial notice of Josef Hofmiller, the philologist 
and literary critic, who died on Oct. 11th, and a lecture by the eminent 
medievalist Karl Vossler on Der Geist der italienischen Dichtungsformen 
which was given last February in the Petrarch House in Cologne. Corona 
will apparently share the honor of several war-time predecessors (in 
various nations) by reminding the world that national havoc and en- 
mities in politics need not always disrupt the higher internationalism of 
literature and the spirit. M.D.Z. 


NEWS NOTES 


The event of the past month to which all literary journals must offer 
recognition is the first full publication in America of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Random House, which led the fight for this famous novel’s 
rights of press and post, has produced a handsome format, designed by 
Ernst Reichl. This edition contains not only a foreword by Morris L. 
Ernst, the lawyer for the defense, and a special preface by Joyce himself, 
but also Federal Judge John M. Woolsey’s admirably written decision of 
December 6, 1933, permitting the publication of the book. This forms a 
milestone of literary liberty in America, notable alike for its argument 
and for its expression of an old problem in vigorous English. 

The League of Nations Association, Inc., has now published the prize 
poem recently selected in their contest for an international hymn to be 
set to the first sixteen bars of the Ode to Foy from Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The judges, Bliss Perry, Robert Hillyer, and S. Foster 
Damon, probably did their level best with a difficult job in awarding $100 
to Josephine Daskam Bacon for her Hymn for the Nations. There was no 
rule against clichés, but it was desired that the hymn be “symbolic, yet 
definite and concrete . . . so simple in utterance that the youngest 
student could readily understand.” Mrs. Bacon’s poem begins: 





Brother, shout your country’s anthem, 
Sing your land's undying fame, 

Light the wondrous tale of nations 
With your people's golden name 


and ends: 


March beside me, O my brother 
All for one and one for all! 
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News Notes 


The editor apologizes for an error in the personal notes on contributors 
in our February number. Virginia Marian Ferguson of Berkeley, Cal., 
was not a contributor to that issue, but Mr. Francis Fergusson of New 
York was. Mr. Fergusson is a critic and poet who has appeared in The 
Hound and Horn and The Bookman, to both of which he has contributed 
lengthy criticisms of drama (a field in which he specializes) as well as 
essays on Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, and other contemporary writers. 





A recent inventory shows that the following numbers of Poetry are scarce, 
and we will gladly pay the full retail price for a few extra copies: 

Fan. and Feb, 1916—Vol. VII, Nos. 4 and 5. 

August 1924*—Vol. XXIV, No. 5. 

Dec. 1924 and Fan. 1925—Vol. XXV, Nos. 3 and 4. 

*Dec. 1928 and Fan. 1929—Vol. XX XIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 

*For these two items we will give 50 cents apiece for a few more copies, and 
for Fanuary 1929 we offer $7 apiece. 


¥ 














Few of our readers will require an introduction to Mr, Ezra Pound, who 
has appeared in Poetry often since its first issue. Most of the poems in 
Lustra were first printed in Poetry, and the first three Cantos (early 
version) in 1917, the Propertius series in 1919. Mr. Pound’s latest hook 
of verse is 4 Draft of XXX Cantos, first printed by the Hours Press, Paris, 
1in an American edition last year by Farrar & Rinehart. 


in 1930, and issued 
Mr, Pound has lived mostly in Rapallo, Italy, during the last decade. 





> 


Mr. S. Foster Damon lives in Providence, R. I., being in the English 
Department of Brown University. He has been making a close study of 
early American literature. He is the author of two books of verse, 
As be and Tilted Moons (Harper & Bros.), of a work on William Blake 
and a biography of the American poet, Thomas Holley Chivers. 

Bertha Ten Eyck James (Mrs. Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is the 
author of Nine Dragons (Harold Vinal, Ltd.). 





Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, of Brooklyn, is the author of Green 
Leaves (James T. White & Co.). 

Mr. John Vincent Healy, born in Chicago in 1911, has been doing 
graduate work at Harvard of late. 

Mr. Willard Maas, who writes mostly for radical papers, has been 
living in Staten Island since his recent marriage. 
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Mr. Grant H. Code, now of Washington, D. C., has done professional 
and editorial work in various places. 

Miss Amy Bonner, a New York journalist, is the reviewer of books of 
verse for the World-Telegram. 

Mr. Richard Henson lives in Sterling, Colo. 

The other poets of this number are new in our pages: 

Mr. Rayner Heppenstall, born and resident in Huddersfield, England, 
says he is “the complete Yorkshireman.” He has one book of verse, 
Patins (Guild Library, 1932), and contributes poems and essays to 
English journals. Also he is a composer, and received an award in 1931 
for the setting of a chorus from Swinburne’s Atalanta. 

Another foreign poet is Mr. Angus Victor Scallon, who is in the 
Colonial Civil Service at Abeokuta, Nigeria, West Africa. 

Mr. Lionel Wiggam, born in Columbus, Indiana, in 1914, has studied 
in Northwestern University, and is now living in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Howard Milton Blake, born at Wolleston, Mass., in 1914, is now 
living in Boston. 

Mr. Loyd Collins, Jr. lives in New York City. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Collected Poems 1921-1931, by William Carlos Williams, with Preface by 
Wallace Stevens. Objectivist Press, N. Y. C. 
Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey (New Edition). Alfred A. Knopf. 
Collected Poems of Harold Monro, edited by Alida Monro, with bio- 
graphical sketch by F. S. Flint and critical note by T. S. Eliot. Cobden- 
Sanderson, London. 
The End of a War, by Herbert Read. Faber & Faber, London. 
The Road to Ruin, by Siegfried Sassoon. Faber & Faber. 
Jerusalem the Golden, by Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. 
Testimony, by Charles Reznikoff. Objectivist Press. 
Winter Vigil, by Moreby Acklom. Bruce Humphries. 
Listen, Mind, by Lynn Riggs. Privately printed, Hollywood, Cal. 
All My Youth, by Fredericka Blankner. Brentano’s. 
Sanctuary, by Christina Chapin. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(Other Books Received will be listed next month.) 
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